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EMILY SOLDENE. 


Tue early history of an actress is usually a long and 
painful record of hard work and long study, of a dreary 
time when efforts to rise above the dead level of utility 
parts are checked by the interested opposition of rivals. 
But in the case of a few favoured children of fortune an 
early opportunity of distinction offers, and the rise is rapid. 
Miss Soldene’s dramatic career may be placed in the latter 
category. Her first regular appearance on the boards 
took place just four years ago, and she has been for at least 
two of those years recognised as one of the leading singers 
of opera bouffe. In some respects she has been favoured 
by fortune, but she may fairly claim to have attained her 
present position by the aid of strong natural talent, 
unflagging industry, and by that golden faculty of seizing 
an opportunity which is, after all, the surest passport to 
eminence of any kind. 

Miss Emily Soldene is a Londoner by birth, having been 
born at Claremont Square, Islington, during the “forties.” 
Her early education was by no means of a theatrical kind. 
A religious and austere home, where theatres were regarded 
with extreme disfavour and music regarded only as an 
adjunct to chapel services, was the atmosphere in which 
the future Drogan was nurtured. We are reminded of the 
“daughter of Heth” living in the family of the old Scotch 
minister when we think of the little girl furtively humming 
to herself the snatches of song which would rise unbidden 
to her lips, and we can imagine the delightful change of 
an occasional visit to Sadlers’ Wells Theatre, then under 
the management of Mr. Phelps. These rare visits, 
scarcely one a year, first aroused the stage fervour in the 
child, and sometimes a little figure might be seen acting 
for its own amusement, and eagerly watching the effect of 
her shadow gesticulating and dancing as it was reflected 
on the wall of the room by a light of the candle. 

It need scarcely be said that for some time Miss Soldene 
entertained no idea of adopting the stage as a profession, 
or even of appearing on the boards of a concert-room. 
About the year 1862 Mr. Howard Glover was attracted by 
the rich tones of the girl’s voice, and proposed to take her 
as an articled pupil with the view of preparing her for the 
career of an opera singer. Under his skilful guidance, 
aided as it must have been by the keen musical sympathy 
and innate dramatic instinct of his pupil, Miss Soldene 
made rapid progress in singing. Instruction in acting she 
had none. Mr. Glover wisely considered that ‘ example 
was better than precept,” and with a view of holding up 
hefore her eyes the best models, used to take her frequently 
to the rehearsals and performances at the Opera, where 
she might learn by actual sight and observation, and where 
her natural quickness of intuition enabled her to profit by 
the numerous incidents of the stage. At last Mr. Glover 
thought his pupil was sufficiently advanced to make her 
débit, and he chose the occasion of his concert at Drury 
Lane on the goth of January, 1865, to introduce his new 
contralto to London. The piece chosen was the second act 
of Il Trovatore, performed with due accessories of scenery 
and costume, and in which Miss Soldene appeared as 
Azucena, supported by Mr. Swift, a careful and experienced 
artiste, though with a somewhat hard and monotonous 
method of singing, as Manrico. The débat was fully suc- 
cessful. The rich voice of the singer, her expressive stvle 





of phrasing, and the admirable training which she had 
received from Mr. Glover told on the audience, and it was 





universally recognised that a most promising and valuable 
addition had been made to the too scanty ranks of our 
English vocalists. By no one was the new Azucena more 
warmly congratulated than by her fellow-artistes, and 
Madame Grisi, in particular, welcomed her success with 
cordial warmth, a kindness which the débutante has always 
gratefully remembered. Successful as her first appearance 
was, Miss Soldene did not for some time sing again in 
public. The chances of a permanent establishment of 
English opera were growing more remote every day, and 
one or two proffered engagements came to nothing. At 
last, in order to afford an opportunity for practise, and to 
enable the young vocalist to conquer a feeling of nervous- 
ness, which seemed likely to be detrimental to her future 
career, Mr. Glover obtained for her in 1867 an engagement 
at the Oxford Music Hall, then under the direction of Mr. 
Charles Morton. To this gentleman belongs the credit of 
having first endeavoured to make a music hall worthy of 
its name. Debarred from representing opera on his stage, 
he made a practice of giving operatic selections, comprising 
the chief morceaux in each opera, rendered by an efficient 
company, and as one of his principal singers he brought 
forward a young lady, Miss ‘ Fitzhenry,” which name was 
in reality a nom de scéne for Miss Soldene. Here for some 
time she sang in Orphée aux Enfers, as Azucena in J 
Trovatore, as Rose—a soprano part, by the way—in Les 
Dragons de Villars, and in other operas; also singing on 
several occasions in the Stabat Mater, and when Mr. 
Morton's troupe migrated to the Alhambra in 1869 Miss 
‘* Fitzhenry” accompanied them. 

It was just about this time that ‘opera bouffe” had 
begun to penetrate into England. Mr. John Russell had 
given La Grande Duchesse at Covent Garden on a scale of 
grand opera, and all London was humming the music of 
Offenbach, and laughing at the eccentricities of Fritz and 
his royal mistress. From the fashionable quarters of the 
West La Grande Duchesse penetrated to the East, and 
was played at the Standard Theatre with great success. 
During this season the great opportunity which, it is 
said, occurs once at least in the lifetime of every person, 
arose, and Miss Soldene took immediate advantage of it. 
Miss Julia Matthews, who was then playing the leading 
character at the Standard, was obliged somewhat suddenly 
to relinquish her part, and an engagement was offered to 
Miss Soldene to supply her place. She readily accepted, 
and though, owing to the operation of those petty jealousies 
and ebullitions of ill-feeling which are by no means of 
unfrequent occurrence on the stage, she was compelled to 
dispense with any rehearsal previous to her débit, she 
proved so successful, that she was at once cast for the 
character of Boulotte in Barbe Bleue. A week only was 
allowed her to make her self mistress of words and music, 
but that time sufficed, and the part having been placed in 
her hands after she had finished her evening’s work as the 
Grand Duchess, one Thursday night, she played it on the 
following Thursday (November roth), and by her imper- 
sonation at once established her position as a prima donna 
of comic opera. 

The early part of 1870 was occupied by a short provin- 
cial tour, varied by an occasional appearance at the Crystal 
Palace, and she then joined Mr. Mansell’s troupe at the 
Lyceum, playing Marguerite in Hervé’s Little Faust, and 
the title réle in Chilperic. 

The same year witnessed the inauguration of the enter- 
prise which has, perhaps, more than anything else served 
to raise Miss Soldene’s name into prominence. The Phil- 
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harmonic Music Hall, at Islington, an establishment of no | only does not lose by singing the music of operas boufies, 
particular reputation, was placed under the direction of | but that it is to be devoutly wished that we had more con- 
Mr. Morton who endeavoured at once to raise to a high | scientious artists like her who would by their singing raise 
standard the character of the place. The Hall was converted | these works to a more artistic level. It may be questioned 
into a theatre, and Miss Soldene assumed the sole stage | whether opera bouffe should be played at all, but if it is 
direction. At first the manager was content to give merely | played, there is no doubt that it is a great gain to have it 
selections from Chilperic and La Grande Duchesse, but he | done well. : 

soon saw his way to a more complete venture and pro- We have said that Miss Soldene had little, if any, dra- 
duced a somewhat free version of Offenbach’s Genevidve | matic training. In many respects this has been of advan- 
de Brabant, in which Miss Soldene played the pastry-cook | tage to her. She has been forced to rely more upon a 
Drogan, a part which will always remain identified with | naturally keen perception of dramatic fitness, and her 
her name. The hit made by the piece was enormous. The | acting though occasionally stiff and wanting in ease, is 
quondam music-hall was exalted into a place of fashion- | yet, when she becomes thoroughly familiar with her part, 
able importance. The unsophisticated inhabitants of | natural and graceful. And, we must add that she has in- 
Islington, accustomed only to the rumble of omnibuses | variably preserved the distinction, too often forgotten, 
and the rattle of cabs, saw their quarter invaded by elegant | between opera bouffe and burlesque. Her most popular 
carriages and aristocratic equipages. Belated wayfarers | part will probably be that of Drogan, though to our mind 
might be seen towards eight o’clock wandering in the she displayed more real art as the shepherd prince in Fleur 
tangled wilds of Clerkenwell and the intricacies of Penton- | de Lys. She is vocally by far the best representative of 
ville, eagerly demanding their way to the “ Angel.” Indeed | Mdlle. Lange, but the character is scarcely one which, 
so popular a name did the Philharmonic Theatre obtain, | in the hands of an English actress, can be made very 
that a foreign musician of some distinction eager to hear | striking. But in every part which she has undertaken she 
classical music as interpreted by a first-rate English | has united good and dramatic singing to a careful and 
orchestra, having directed his cabman to drive him to the | often original perception of the character. And though 
Philharmonic concert, found himself landed at the doors | that inexorable law by which all “stars” gravitate to the 
of Mr. Morton's pretty theatre, and heard the whole of the | West, takes her from us for what we trust will be a pros- 
famous ‘“*Gendarmes’ duet” before he could obtain any | perous season in the United States, our parting cry of 
explanation from his neighbours as to the mistake that | farewell shall be not only bon voyage, but au revoir. 

had been committed. 





The long run of Genevieve de Brabant, and the music " —_ 
and incidents of the opera are familiar as household words ; 
to our readers, and need no comment. The next produc- SKETCHES OF LIFE IN FIJI. 
tion at the Philharmonic—Jl’leur de Lys, a somewhat rough ILLUSTRATED BY MONTBARD. 
and mutilated version of Léo Delibes’ Cour du roi Pétand— ——c 
enjoyed less popular favour than its predecessor, a result PART V. 


mainly owing to certain misunderstandings between the Savu Savu Bay is one of the largest and most pic- 
responsible proprietors of the theatre, which Jed to an | turesque in the group, being about eight miles long by 
entire change of management. six across. It is situated at the Southern side of Vanna 
For the last few weeks Miss Soldene, after a most suc- | Levou, about 65 miles from Levuka. The western shore is 
cessful provincial tour, has been playing at the Gaiety, | little inhabited by white men, though there is fine fertile 
where she has essayed a new part, that of Mdlle. Lange, in | land to be found there, watered by a small river which 
La Fille de Madame Angot, a somewhat uncongenial | takes its rise in the hills of the interior, and falls into the 
character of which she makes the most. She sails for} bay near the native town of Wai Levou (big water), the 
America in January, and is to make her first appearance | residence of the chief of the district. 
at Niblo’s Gardens in New York, on February 2nd, having On the eastern shore of the bay are no less than eight 
been engaged on terms the minimum amount of which | or nine cotton plantations, the largest of which Dakou, the 
would not be disdained by the Lord Chancellor under the | only one that as yet has been a source of profit to its 
present administration. As an artist Miss Soldene occupies | owner, has a store and cotton ginning establishment for 
a very high place. Had there been an English Opera | the convenience of the residents in the bay. _ + 
company worthy of its name to which she might have Immediately above Dakou are two small islands Nawi 
been attached, she would have held a leading position | and Nawi leilii, the home of a tribe of half-castes, whose 
among our native prime donne. In the line she has chosen | chief employment is boat building and sailing the planter’s 
she can hardly be said to have arival. Her training under | boats. On the main land opposite Nawi, is a hot sulphur- 
Mr. Howard Glover has left its impression in the evenness | ous spring, rising from a patch of boggy ground, and 
and finish of her rendering of cantabile passages, in which | running by the side of a stream of cold fresh water into 
very few of our singers can be said to surpass her. Her | the bay. Here and there thin streams of vapour are seen 
delivery of one phrase alone in Fleur de Lys, “ It islove the | rising from the soil, which the natives use for cooking 
spirit of beauty,” would of itself stamp her as an artistic | their food. They place their yams or taro in them, cover 
singer. And she has been wisely led to use the lower | them over with green banana leaves and in about twenty 
tones of her voice, instead of depending for effect princi- | minutes they are cooked. _aith 
pally upon high notes. It is this which lends a peculiarly At the head of the bay adjoining Ashmore’s plantation 
sympathetic quality to her singing, of the charm of which | was a block of land of about 300 acres, which we ulti- 
many instances will readily occur. To this must be added | mately purchased from a white man for £60. It was not 
fluency of execution and strong dramatic feeling. Speaking | the best that could be found being mostly hilly ground, but 
from a musical point of view, we must say that Miss | at that time hill-sides facing the sea were considered the 
Soldene’s example shows that a really good singer not | best for cotton. There was an old Fiji house, standing in 
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it, which had at one time been inhabited but which was 
then in a very dilapidated condition ; this I left my friend 
to repair and make habitable, while I returned to Levuka 
for stores and labour, and to register the transfer of the 
deeds at the Consulate. 
During my stay in Levuka, one small vessel arrived 
with twenty Tannamen, who were immediately disposed 
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GOING TO A NATIVE FEAST. 


of at £14 per head; the ordinary price was f10. As 
it was uncertain when other vessels would arrive, and 
staying in Levuka was very expensive, I returned to Savu 
Savu, intending to commence with local labour, because 
cheaper and more plentiful. 

The inspection of the labour vessels was then in the 
hands of the British Consul. Each ship that arrived in the 





harbour with labour was boarded by him, and if he found 
every thing fair and right, after due inspection and ques. 
tioning the men, he passed them for a term of three or 
five years according to the agreement they might have made 
with the captain. The men were then kept on board till 
they were engaged by the planter, who as he takes them 
signs a paper at the Consulate in which he agrees to send 
them back to their homes at the expiration of their term of 
service, and to pay them so much a year as wages either 
in trade or money. 

On my return I found very little had been done to the 
old house. The man who had agreed to re-thatch it had 
‘‘ malonad” for nearly a fortnight, and my friend had been 
awaiting my return on a neighbouring plantation. With 
a little trouble we soon made it tolerably comfortable for a 
time, for the weather was fine, and then transported all 
our goods and chattels and found ourselves for the first 
time in our lives landed proprietors. 

It was with intense satisfaction that we looked round 
our little property, which was then almost a wilderness, 
and felt like Robinson Crusoe, that we were lords of all 
we surveyed. Alas! what changes one little year brought 
forth! In the following July we should have been as glad 
to sell as we had formerly been pleased to purchase—but I 
am anticipating. 

A few days after my return we heard that a great native 
feast was to be held a few miles up the coast, so made our 
home as secure as possible and started to witness it. These 
feasts called in their language ‘‘ So levou”’ are the delight 
of all Fijians. A feast is the one great event of the year, for 
which they work, fattening up their finest pigs and fowls 
and setting by their choicest yams as presents for the 
chief. 

On our way, which lay along the seashore, we passed num- 
bers of native men, women, and children flocking to the enter- 
tainment, each laden with an offering of some kind. One 
man would be staggering under the weight of an enormous 
roast pig, another, with head erect, carried a few choice 
yams slung at each end of a stick across his shoulder, on 
the other shoulder he carried his gun or club, which, though 
it appeared greatly to inconvenience him, he seemed 
unwilling to leave behind, like a child who takes his new 
toy to bed with him. Here a troup of women, with rolls 
of large mats, which they would not have sold to the white 
man for love or money. Even the little naked children, 
who ran crouching up to their mothers at our approach, 
had their burdens to bear like the rest. 

A walk of about an hour brought us to the native town 
at the head of a little sandy bay, where lay at anchor the 
two large double canoes belonging to the chief. Here 
preparations for the festivities were going on on all sides. 
In a large open space in the centre of the town the offer- 
ings were collected into five or six enormous heaps; one 
of tappa, another of roasted pigs, another of yams, tafo, 
&c. Each man as he arrived with his load threw it down 
on one or other of the heaps, and then joined his com- 
panions, who were sauntering about or smoking in the 
huts around. 

Adopting the Fiji custom of imagining all houses open 
to us, we walked, or rather crawled, for the doorway was 
only about three feet high, into one of the largest, which 
seemed to be the principal house in the town. A strong 
smell of fish, smoke, and rancid cocoa-nut pervaded the 
place. Gradually, as our eyes became accustomed to the 
darkness, we could distinguish groups of natives squatting 
about in all directions. In the centre of the place two oF 
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three logs were smouldering, and above them was sus- 
pended a quantity of fish in a framework of bamboos. 
Around the fire sat a group of ugly old women lazily 
engaged in attending to the cooking of the fish, and the 
boiling of food of some kind in large round iron pots. 
They hardly seemed to notice our entrance, but continued 
to smoke their cigarettes and chatter away like a lot of 
monkeys. In different parts of the house sat groups of 
men, old and young, in deep conversation, no doubt, about 
the events of the day. At the farther end the floor was 
slightly raised above the rest, and covered over with dried 
leaves and cocoa-nut leaf mats. This formed the sleeping 
compartment of the inmates of the house. A few mosquito 
screens of tappa, and one of blue cotton with white spots, 
evidently the property of some wealthy individual, hung 
suspended from the rafters, and here and there lay Fiji 
pillows of different shapes and sizes. A stranger on seeing 
one of these pillows for the first time would be sorely 
puzzled to know how to use it, and would be gieatly 
tempted to throw it out of his bed if he found one placed 
there. They are generally made of a piece of bamboo, 
about eighteen inches long, well polished, and sometimes 
curiously carved, at each end of which is lashed a little 
ridge about three inches high. This they place under the 
nape of the neck, and sleep stretched on their backs. 

A troup of young Bau gir!s who had come over with 
the chief were here busy at their toilet, which « onsisted 
simply of twining a few twigs of vine in each other's hair, 
and daubing their. cheeks and noses with blue and red 
paints. Some of them were tolerably good-looking, with 
well-shapen bodies, and limbs glistening with cocoa-nut 
oil, large, dark, wicked-looking eyes, but noses and lips 
which plainly spoke the Papuan race. Our approach was 
not looked upon at all as an intrusion by them, though of 
course they made us pay our footing in the shape of 
tobacco, a thing they never fail to ask you for, for they are 
as fond of their cigarette as the men. 

Suddenly the ‘“ Lallies” rang forth the signal that the 
feast was about to begin, and in a few moments the house 
was cleared with the exception of the few old women 
around the fire. 


EASY CHAIR NOTES. 


IV. 

WHETHER it be the result of the weather, or what- 
ever reason may be assigned for it, there seems to be a 
perfect exodus of painters this month. We have already 
mentioned Mr. Pinwell’s departure for ‘Tangier—where, 
by the bye, we are glad to hear that he is rapidly mending 
in health, and now we learn that two of the best of our 
landscape painters are on the point of starting, Mr. North 
for the Azores, and Mr. Joseph Knight for Italy ; so much 
the better for the public on their return! Otherwise there 
is little of interest stirring in the art world; pending the 
opening of the gallery in Suffolk-street, there seems to be 
a lull.—No name has as yet been announced as that of the 
new Royal Academician, but it is thought that the selec- 
tion will be made from among the younger associates ; un- 
fortunately it appears to be almost as sure a recipe for 
spoiling a good painter to enlist him among the mystic 
Forty, as it is for spoiling a good parson to make him a 
bishop ! 





Whilst on the subject of art we ought not to omit the 
mention of a work which has just been privately printed in 
Liverpool. It is a catalogue raisonné of the collection, 
belonging to Mr. James L. Bowes, one of the wealthiest 
merchants in that city, of Japanese and Chinese works of 
art. The photographs with which the volume is illustrated 
beautiful as they are, hardly give an adequate idea of the 
articles represented, on account of their want of colour ; 
but we understand that Mr. Bowes is now having pub- 
lished, at his own expense, another volume on a more ex- 
tensive scale, with coloured plates, which are being pre- 
pared in Paris. It is said that the cost of this superb 
work will be no lessthan £4,000. Unlike many collectors, 
Mr. Bowes is not gratifying his taste as a speculation ; 
for there is no prospect of the curiosities being disposed of, 
so long as he is living, and he is still a young man. At 
the same he never refuses anybody the pleasure of seeing 
them, either at any public meeting, or at his private resi- 
dence. The collection includes not only specimens of 
enamel, Satsuma and Kaga ware and bronzes, but also 
most magificent pieces of lacquer work, and even of em- 
broidery. 

A letter, last week, in the Daily Telegraph raises a ques- 
tion which has often occurred to us, viz., why should not 
our Government follow the plan which has been adopted 
in France, for the formation of a collection of copies of the 
most celebrated pictures in existence. The system, intro- 
duced amidst much disapprobation from the Right, by M. 
Thiers, is this:—a clever man is chosen, and deputed to 
proceed to the place where the painting may be, of which a 
copy is required ; he receives a certain sum for the com- 
mission, and all expenses are paid. By this means, the 
French are gradually acquiring a collection of truthful 
reproductions of the masterpieces of antiquity and of the 
present day, which will form a gallery, at once invaluable 
to the art student and delightful to those who are pre- 
vented by circumstances from seeing the originals. While 
we write, there is one of these commissioned artists actually 
at work in the National Gallery, copying Sebastiano del 
Piombo’s “ Raising of Lazarus,” and a clever lady has 
just completed Turner's ‘“‘ Carthage.” Why should we 
not have a chance of showing our untravelled people 
Perugino’s ‘“‘ Marriage of the Virgin,” or Paolo Veronese’s 
‘« Marriage in Cana,” or Titian’s ‘‘ Entombment?” Such 
a plan would be a greater encouragement and assistance to 
ait than a dozen International Exhibitions, and would not 
cost half the money, yearly wasted upon that most dismal 
of all shams, the big bazaar at South Kensington! Care 
must, of course, be exercised in selecting the right men, 
and no consideration of age or reputation must be allowed 
to affect the selection. But this only presupposes common 
sense and honesty on the p&rt of the Minister to whose 
charge the appointments might be confided. | 

Brighton is at present enjoying a rare treat in an exhi- 
bition of the paintings belonging to Mr. Webster, the 
contractor, who during his absence abroad, has most 
generously placed his collection at the service of the public 
in that town. It contains some of the best pictures by Sir 
Edwin Landseer, and other artists of established reputa- 
tion. 

Brighton has also asserted its claims as a literary place 
by publishing a comic paper, the Octopus. We have only 
seen one number, which seemed to be not much duller 
than other facetious periodicals, and to be in the main a 
puff for Mr. Nye Chart’s theatre. The cartoon by Miss A. 
Claxton is a photo-lithograph, and about as bad as it could 
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be. Another weekly is announced, with the appropriate members of the company. 


We are informed that Miss 


title of the Goal, devoted entirely to- the interests of Corri, of whom we spoke last week, has, contrary to her 


football ! ’ 
There are rumours that Mr. Tupper is about to read in 
public, but what he is going to read we don’t know. 


| original intention, decided upon making her débiit on the 
stage, and not in the concert-room, which seems a pity if 
| her voice be really what has been represented. Opera 


‘Hayley’s “Triumphs of Temper” would be a delicate | bouffe still reigns triumphant; and when are we to hear 


compliment to his audience. And Mr. Burnand is goin 
to read “* Happy Thoughts”—in the country, we are relieve 
to find. 

A country paper has at last lifted the veil which con- 
cealed the features of the author of ‘‘ St. Abe” and ‘* White 


Rose and Red,” and lo! it is Mr. Rober: Buchanan, | 


Most sincerely do we congratulate him on having at last 
shown himself a true, we might almost add a great, poet, 
Not to rake up old grievances, one may remark that there 
was ample reason why he should have put forth these 
admirable works anonymously in the first instance; but 
now that his incognito is at an end, we hope he will him- 
self claim the honours which are his due. The man who 
can give us, in one poem, the pathos, the humour, the 
‘glorious descriptive passages, and the perfect verse which 
mark “‘ White Rose and Red” as one of the most striking 
productions of our day, ought not to deprive us of the plea- 
suie of doing homage to his genius. And he ought to 
give us more from the same spring as soon as possible. 
Garibaldi, by-the-bye, is about’ to put in his claim to be 
the new Tyrtzus, with an epic called ‘The Thousand of 
Marsala.” We have not the faintest idea what it is all 
about, only the title is suggestive of our own Laureate’s 
butt of sherry. Says Burton, in his ‘‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,” “It is a kind of policy in these dayes to prefix a 
phantastical title to a book which is to be sold. For as 
larks come down to a day-net, many vain readers will 
tarry, and stand gazing like silly passengers at an antick 
picture in a painter’s shop that will not look at a judicious 
piece.” 

We are sorry to record the death of two men well known 
in the Antiquarian world, Mr. John Gough Nicholls and 
Mr Alexander Andrews. The former, as will be remem- 
bered, was one of the mainstays of the Camden Society, 
and the latter was for some time editor of the Antiquary, 
and, later, of that excellent paper Long Ago. We regret 
also to hear of the serious indisposition of another noted 
man, the Rev. R. S. Hawker. Those who, like ourselves, 
have enjoyed the results of his deep study, and his poetic 
talents, will hope with us that his illness may prove 
transient, and that he may yet give us some more of 
“The Quest of the Sangraal.” Apropos of antiquarian 
matters, it is tantalising to hear that we must wait till 
next June for Sir William Tite’s sale. What the prices of 
the books will be it inakes_one shudder to think! There 
are no less than three Caxton’s, and all the four folio 
Shakspeare’s, not to mention anything less: rare. Sir 
Edwin Landseer’s sketches also come to the hammer at 
Christi¢’s, and are expected to command fabulous prices. 

There are good tidings for lovers of the ‘“ music of the 
future.” Wagner's Lohengrin is even now in rehearsal, 
and is to be produced next March at Drury Lane, under 
the auspices of M. Carl Rosa. This is as it should be; it 
is impossible to form a just estimate of such essentially 
dramatic music apart from the accessories of operatic 
spectacle, and when Der Fliegende Hollander was given a 
year or two ago, the composer’s music never had a chance, 
as the opera was only put on at the fag end of the season, 
when nobody was in town. Madame Parepa-Rosa, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley are spoken of as probable 


| La Timbale d’Argent? M. Leon Vasseur’s music is, to 
our mind, worthy of far more consideration than much 
| that is popularly applauded, and it could not be very diffi. 
cult to secure Madame Judic or, failing her, Mdlle. Zelma 
| Bouffar. 
News generally is so.dreadfully scanty that is no wonder 
| the sea-serpent has reappeared. Mr. Buckland and Mr. 
Francis have gone to loggerheads over his last appearance. 
| Also, a singular young lady in the States has been good 
' enough to come forward: she never eats anything, though 
she labours at embroidery like another Penelope. The 
| public, however, swallows her and her work with the usual 
avidity, the web of her mystery is still unravelled, and 
bunkum is triumphant. Once there was a little boy ina 
Sunday school who told a lie, and his teacher asked him 
if he knew where all liars went to. ‘‘ To New York,” said 
the innocent, ‘‘ to write for the papers !”’ 


on —__—-@— 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF THE 
CARLIST WAR. 





VII. 

Port VENDRES, 15th Nov.—The truth regarding the 
Carlist successes to which I referred in my last, will 
doubtless have reached you before this letter appears. 
Of course the Madrid Official Gazette has received a 
telegram from General Moriones, saying that the Carlists 
have been beaten. But the editors of the Gaceta have, 
with singular carelessness, admitted that Moriones, having 
beaten the Carlists on the 7th inst., did not date his 
despatch till the gth, and even Spanish Republican gene- 
rals do not wait two days before making up their minds to 
announce a victory. There can be little doubt that Morio- 
nes was beaten on the 7th or 8th, and that Loma was 
severely treated a few days before. The first accounts 
were, however, exaggerated. 

I must here conclude this correspondence by giving a 
few details regarding the Carlist leaders, premising that 
these details are derived from the most direct information, 
obtained during long residence at various points on the 
Spanish frontier, and during much pedestrian exploration 
of the north of Spain; and that they are not plagarized 
from the catch-penny pamphlets on Santa Cruz, Saballs, 
&c., entitled Galerie des Céiébrites Carlistes, and published 
at the Imprimerie Lamaignere, Bayonne. The reader need 
therefore not be surprised if he has already heard very 
different accounts. 

Santa Cruz is one of those ignorant, turbulent, and 
savage priests, who have done much injury to the Carlist 
cause. When he established himself, at the end of last 
year, among the intricate mountains that bound the lower 
reaches of the Bidasoa, he rendered some useful service 
in drawing off troops from Catalonia, and in encouraging 
revolt elsewhere; but his tactics and his deeds were 
simply those of an uneducated, sharp, and unscrupulous 
bandit. After having damaged the Carlist cause by useless 
atrocities, he openly defied the orders of Don Carlos, and 





was at length suppressed by the bold and decided conduct 
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his own conduct, but he does so mainly by threats and 
violence, and he has always shown the greatest unwilling- 
ness to permit the presence of impartial witnesses of his 
exploits. As the man is still on the Spanish frontier, and 


might recommence his nominally-political ruffianism at | 


any moment, I must not mention the source of my infor- 
mation ; but I can state, on the most reliable and impar- 
tial testimony, that his chief exploit—the slaughter of 


fourteen caribineros, at the bridge between Vera and | 


Behobie—was a treacherous and cowardly murder. The 
chief characteristics of Santa Criiz are a sulky self-con- 
ceit, a love of athletic enterprise, and a taste for domi- 
neering and cruelty; while there is strong reason to 
believe that any cause which would enable him to gratify 
these propensities, would be equally welcome to him. The 


best interests of the Carlist cause require that such men | 


should be promptly and firmly dealt with. 
Savalls (or Saballs) is by no means a ruffian like Santa 


Cruz; but his competence as a leader is not much greater. | 


He has rendered so much service by his thorough know- 


ledge of the Catalan districts, and his old familiarity with | 


guerilla fighting in these parts, that, like Santa Cruz, he 
has attained notoriety at small expense. He is a good- 
natured, and well-meaning adventurer, whose career has 
been decided rather by opportunity and the force of cir- 
cumstances than by any devoted heroism or love of 
fighting and adventure. His father was a small proprietor, 
who, with his four sons and two servants, lived on his 
farm of La Pera, near Gerona. When the seven years 
Carlist war broke out, the father called his sons and ser- 
vants together, and charging the eldest son to look aftez 


the farm, ordered the others to take down their weapons, | 


and follow him to the Carlist camp. The present Savalls 
was thus early trained to take advantage of the rugged 
Catalan country, and to profit by his knowledge of its 
details, and when the father had died on the field of battle 
with the rank of Carlist brigadier, the son was already 
well-known in the Carlist ranks. When that war ended 
in Catalonia, in 1840, Savalls, at a loss for a profession, 
joined the band of Felipe, consisting of about fifty trabu- 
ceros, who carried on semi-political brigandage, like that 
practised by the bandits who, of late years, professed to 
serve the younger Ferdinand of Naples. Having become 
a leader of this band, he thus incurred a civil prosecution 
for robbing and burning property, and this has since pre- 
vented him from taking advantage of political amnesties, 
and returning, like other Carlists, to his home, At this 
time he was made prisoner, and confined at Puycerda, 


against which place he has lately shown considerable | 


spite; but his sister, having obtained leave to see him, 
changed clothes with him, and he successfully escaped in 


the girl’s costume, the sister remaining to face the out- | 
witted authorities, who, of course, allowed her to escape. | 


Savalls then crossed the French frontier, a few yards 
from Puycerda, and remained in exile till the Republi- 
can attempts, in 1848, enabled Cabrera to raise the 
Carlist standard in Catalonia. Well trained for plunder 
and escape by his bandit experiences, he at this time 
served as second in command of the band of Gibert, which 
particularly distinguished itself in foraging expeditions, 
and in collecting horses for the Carlist cavalry. This 


work was especially difficult, as the Isabellist Government | 


had decreed that every proprietor who allowed his horse to 
be taken by the Carlists should be exiled to the Canaries, 
while the loss of a saddle to the same marauders entailed 
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tunes, and his old friends in the country found that he had 
not forgotten them. The Carlist vet., on a hint from the 
good-natured ¢abecilla, could find so many bad points in 
| the horse of an old acquaintance that no Carlist trooper 
| would care to mount it, and the old friend would thus 
| escape the punishment shrewdly decreed by Narvaes. At 
| the end of this campaign Savalls was again in exile, and 
| he at length took service in the Papal army, receiving the 
| rank of captain, under Lamoriciere; but his indolence and 
| ignorance prevented him from learning the Italian lan- 
| guage, or he might have risen to a higher grade. On the 
| breaking up of the Pope’s army, the officers of Lamoriciére 
| were offered service under Victor Emmanuel, preserving 
| their rank. The family property having seriously suffered 
| in the civil wars, Savalls being a younger son, and the 
| custom of primogeniture being strict in Catalonia, he had 
no choice between destitution and the compromise indi- 
| cated, and he therefore took service in the Italian army. 
| The abdication of Isabella, immediately followed by the 
| revival of the Carlist hopes, at length gave him an oppor- 
tunity of returning to the cause of his youth. His brigand 
experiences especially qualified him for small beginnings, 
and thus, with sixteen men, he entered Catalonia, and 
began the long series of clever surprises and ingenious 
escapes which successfully inaugurated the present Carlist 
war. But his fitness for such preliminary work does not 
imply the capacity to direct an important army, and 
Savalls, like Santa Cruz, is unfortunately possessed with 
the notion that he is the one necessary leader to the 
Carlist cause. The difficulty of restraining the ambition 


. | of such adventurers is one of the most serious hindrances 


to the real success of Don Carlos. 

Preserving his old trabucero associations, Savalls likes 
| to be accompanied by a few personal guards, armed with 
the bell-mouthed trabuco; and his whole band was at first 
attired, like Beldemonio, in blood-red uniforms from top to 
toe. His literary deficiencies are supplemented by his 
secretary, a learned and worthy priest, formerly principal 
of the College of Figueras. This ecclesiastic does not 
countenance atrocities, and his friendship for Savalls proves 
much in favour of the latter. 

Cortaza, the brother-in-law of Savalls, and who was 
lately killed a few miles from this place in attacking La 
| Junquera, was one of the chiefs under Cabrera in 1848. 
| Although that war was confined to Catalonia, the other 

provinces not responding, yet, owing to the nature of the 
country and the skill of Cabrera, a well-organised army of 
| 40,000 men was impotent against the Carlist force, which 
latter never exceeded 6,000 inen. Narvaes, the highly 
competent head of the Isabellist Government, then bribed 
| Cortaza and other subordinate Carlist leaders, and thus 


en: 


| the cause was again betrayed, as had happened in the 
preceding war. But Cortaza has at least died bravely, 
| returning, like Savalls, to his old cause. JF zas, an 
| Intransigente leader who, I hear, has lately escaped from 

Cathagena, was another of the Carlist chiefs bought over 

by Narvaes. A sergeant of mounted miguelites in 1835, 

y 5 & 35 

Pozas, having gambled the funds of his detachment, 
| deserted at that time to the Carlists, went into exile when 
they failed, betrayed Cabrera in 1848, went over to the 
Isabellists, and betrayed them with the Progressists in 
1868 ; but, being slighted by Prim, he went over to the 
Intransigentes, headed the Ferrol insurrection against 

S ’ b 

Amadeus, and now, having been a Carthagena leader, has 
| left his last friends in the lurch. 
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The Illustrated Review. 








Tristany, nephew of a famous priest, leader of the 
Carlists at Urgel in the seven years’ war, served in 1862, 
with one or two other Carlist leaders, as a semi-political 
brigand in the Roman States. He is of the same stamp 
as Savalls, but more cautious in his tactics. 

Huguet is perhaps the most capable of the Catalan 
cabecillas. He is extremely severe and unamiable. Savalls 
calls him “‘ Justice,” distinguishing himself as “‘ Mercy.” 

Against Cabrera there is much jealousy among certain 
Carlist leaders, and any petty explanation of his absence 
is welcomed by them. Cabrera is a high-minded gentle- 
man and capable leader, and several of the most competent 
and trustworthy Carlist officers would readily serve under 
him, while they will not take service among the adventurers 
who are now too prominent in the Carlist camp. Don 
Carlos, who, as I believe from many details of his conver- 
sation and conduct, would prove a noble and competent 
sovereign, possesses already some devoted and worthy 
lieutenants, such as Elio, who are incapable of treachery. 
But there is certainly much need that Cabrera and his 
immediate friends should aid in giving discipline, coherence, 
and character to the Carlist forces. 
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THE MANAGER’S GUIDE. 


BEING PLAIN RULES FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF ANY 
LONDON THEATRE. 


By ROBERT REECE. 





Section V. 


LooxincG at the position of affairs after the double trial 
of the authors, Mr. Melpomene Jinks finds himself toler- 
ably forward towards opening the doors of ‘The Roya 
Mirror,” and though his late experience has shown him that 
his ‘‘ cattle” are difficult to groom and harness, he is not 
without hopes that they will be easier to drive. At some 
expense he has quit himself of a squadron of useless 
people, who had either bullied or wept themselves into 
something like a promise of engagement. In appending 
the following Rule, I cannot sufficiently lay stress on its 
importance. 


RULES FOR MANAGERS—continued. 


XXX.—Never undertake the management of a theatre 
until you have satisfied yourself by unquestionable 
and unfaltering tests that you have no sensibilities. 
However estimable in the general practice of life, the 
possession of “ fine feelings ’’ in connection with the 
stage is a fatal mistake. The instant you exhibit any 
symptoms of humanity, retire; for you cease to be 
Manager, and degenerate into Man. 


Mr. Sowerby, not being a ‘‘man of feeling,” has vir- 
tually taken the direction of the “* Royal Mirror” into his 
own cruel hands. Mr. Jinks is permitted, in Sowerby’s 
more gentle—or had I not better say, less ferocious— 
moods, to sign cheques at demand ; but further than this 
occasionally, not unimportant function, heisacypher. And 
Sowerby is right, according to the invaluable canons of 
this Guide, for Mr. Jinks being only one syllable towards 
manager,” is obviously unfitted for the direction of a 
London (or any) theatre. 


XXXI.—The being unfitted for theatrical management 
does not necessarily preclude your entering into the 


business. ‘There are a few cases on record in illus- 
tration of this rule. 


Mr. Cribber, with his wonderful facility for expanding 
his subject (being, indeed, a sort of literary gold-beater), 
has sent in his first act of ‘“‘O_p CLorHes,’’ as a sample 
for Mr. Jinks’ delectation. That gentleman, having been 
from his boyhood a frequenter of theatres, and possessing 
a very fair memory, is somewhat surprised to trace 
familiar incidents and situations in the ‘ new and original 
comedy,” and thinks the title anything but a mis-nomer. 
But he is not the less struck by the ingenuity and vivacity 
of the dramatist, and he lays down the manuscript with 
; some hope; begotten as much by his faith in the popu- 
larity of his author, as by his admiration of the skilful 
patchwork before him. 


XXXII.—Beware of “ original” works, by which I mean 
really “‘ original”’ works. As the public prefers the 
perpetual fare of beef and mutton, and would resent 
the addition of horseflesh to their tables, so they 
would rather witness on the stage familiar incidents, 
rococo characters, and sensational réchauffés, than any 
attempt to deviate from the ancient and well-worn 
grooves. 


XXXIII.—A ‘new and original’’ comedy means, that 
the title of the piece, and the names of the characters 
are the invention of the author. 





| With regard to Mr. Tights, his stake in the matter is 
| of inferior importance, and whether his jokes are new or 
| old, affects nobody. I wish I had the space and occasion 
| to give some hints respecting the theory of modern 
| comedy and modern burlesque, but my publisher informs 
| me that hundreds of existing and intending managers are 
breathlessly awaiting a further instalment of those ines- 
timable rules for their special guidance, which they have 
every reason to believe have assisted, and will assist them, 
| to successful management. I accordingly proceed to the 
reading of the new piece, and its rehearsal, with the result 
to the impresario. 

The ‘‘ company” having assembled in the green-room 
(a capital name for any theatrical enclosure of four walls, 
and in the present instance an apartment which forcibly 
suggests a family vault), Mr. Sowerby counts them round, 
and misses Mr. Bitterby Spleen. He informs Mr. Jinks 
of this important absence. Mr. Jinks trembles, because 
he knows that Mr. Cribber is both punctual and peremp- 
tory, and just now is pressed for time. The manager 
feebly flutters about for no purpose, and with no result, 
except to come into perpetual collision with the members 
of his company, who either don’t know him, or assume 
that ignorance. Dark whispers are rife that ‘ Spleen’s 
always late!” and Mr. Cribber enters, pale and fagged 
from sitting up all night to finish his third act. 

“Wasn't the call up for 12.30?” asks Mr. Jinks of 
Sowerby, and with a glance at Cribber. 

** Certainly, sir,” answers Sowerby. 

Mr. Cribber stretches his MS. flat. 

** Do you—think—allow—another five ?”’ stammers Jinks. 

Mr. Cribber consults his watch. Further whispers of 
‘* Shameful,”’ “ All day,” etc., hover in the dark recesses 
| of the grave-room—I mean, green-room. 








* * * * * * 


“We may as well begin, I think!” 





























The Illustrated Review. 




















I shall not inflict upon my 
readers any po of the “reading” of a new piece, 
because they have doubtless perused one in other pages; 
and because I desire to present to them material and 
information which I am confident they will discover in no 
other work than this. 

At the commencement of the second act Mr. Bitterby 
Spleen appears. 

“‘Why, you've begun !” he says, with surprise and in- 
dignation. 

‘“‘ The first act’s read,” says Sowerby. 

‘It’s only just ten minutes after one! 
at one.” 

‘* Half-past twelve was the call.” 

‘‘No, it wasn’t! I'll take my oath of it!” 

“You see, ev’rybody else was here. Do sit down!”’ 
says Sowerby. 

Grunting, and scowling, and shuffling, and fidgetting, 
Mr. Spleen is at length seated. Mr. Cribber proceeds, 
occasionally interrupted by a hoarse remark from Mr. 
Spleen to his neighbour, and one or two sniffs of defiance, 
and short laughs of contempt for his part. Beyond these 
gentlemanly outburts, nothing ruffles the serenity of the 
reading. Mr. Cribber rises, promises to see Mr. Jinks 
that evening as to the “cast,” and the company ooze 
away. All but the Splenetic Bitterby, who wanders about 
growling and weighing his “ part” in his hand—for the 
principal parts have been already handed out. Mr. Crib- 
ber has exactly suited him with a character, but it would 
be contrary to all theatrical precedent were any member 
of a company (and especially a low comedian), to be 
satisfied, or to acknowledge the fact if he were. 


XXXIV.—To promote pleasantness in your theatre, 
consult your company about any new piece, and take 
their advice as to how it should be cast. It may so 
turn out that every one will want the principal part 
for himself or herself; and failing this achieved, will 
desire to be “written up.” Yield to their wishes 
under all circumstances. Actors invariably are the 
best judges of a dramatic work, and the most infalli- 
ble prophets as to its result. 


Mr. Jinks nervously asks the scene-painter his opinion 
of the comedy. 

“Well,” says that important functionary, gravely, ‘I 
think I can do something with that garden set,” and is 
silent. 

“yt really wish to know your candid opinion, Mr. 
Sowerby.” 

Mr. Sowerby beckons his-manager aside. 

‘I'll tell you when it’s rehearsed!” is his oracular 
remark; and the twain dive into accounts, patterns of 
silks and satins, upholstery on a grand scale, and wooden 
statuary. Miss Carker Howl and Mr. Spleen have mean- 
while ‘secured the only two decent dressing-rooms in the 
theatre, after a pitched battle as to their respective appor- 
tionment. ‘‘ Little Bolton ”’ is stowed away in a triangular 
den like a slice of cheese. Mr. Feather, the walking 
gentleman, has a “ bunk.” Mrs. Gush (old woman) lays 
hands on a screen and shelf. Mr. Bragg (the old man) 
gets a clothes-press, and the “useful young man” a 
coffin. 

The rehearsals begin : everybody is late for ‘‘ comparing 
parts,” and goes away more than ever depressed. The 
“Howl” and Bitterby Spleen come to words already. 


I was ‘called’ 


so does she. S ywerby 
U Itimately Mr. Cribbs 
stingin 


He in insists on coming in “ right,” 
is powerless during the storm. 
arrives on the scene, and with a few slicing, 
" and silence. 


to find out wong many friends - p »ssesses, for the a 
swoop upon him for admissions for the opening night. t. 
XXXV.—Never give a free admission to anybody for : 
“first night.” It is probably your one chance of 
drawing a good house, and you should make th« 
most of it. It’s all very well to talk about “ concilia- 
tion,” etc. New shops don't give away their goods 
Ww hen they first open. 


XXXVI.—N.B. Make the announcement of your piece 
with this innovation upon precedent: ‘The Free List 
suspended; the Public Press included.” This is at 
once wise, and independent. 


The “ handy young man” at the box-office has arranged 
his seats and booking-vouchers upon a ‘system of his 
own.” He is civil and rapid, and the results of his skill 
will be shown in our next. 

XXXVII.—Do not abolish fees. Your box-keepers and 
attendants can make a great deal more by their 
charges than by the salary you will pay them; and 
why shouldn’t they “ better themselves ?” 

Norte.— For a house that can accommodate a thousand people in 
the “ best parts,” two, or even one, box-keeper will be sufficient. 
One will be ample if he is stupid and forgetful. 

Mr. Jinks not being advised by this Guide, sends tickets 
to the critics; he is surprised when the two dress-circle 
seats forwarded to the Penny Pismire are indignantly 
returned, with a notification that, “considering the pains 
which that refined and modest journal has taken to vindi- 
cate the scrurrility of the Press,” nothing short of the 
best box will be accepted. Poor Mr. Jinks! Next week 


he will be called “a cur,” ‘‘a cad,” “a skunk” (a species 
of vermin, by the way, indigenous to America), ‘a liar,” 


‘“‘a thief,’’ and a few other choice epithets. 

Rehearsals proceed, and the musical director at length 
honours the orchestra with his royal and benign presence. 
The “ scene-artist’’ is mad over his “ set,” and the car- 
penters can’t hang the “cloths,” because the *‘drums” 
are rotten. Superhuman efforts are, however, made, and 
throughout the theatre is heard but one remark, apparently 





cheering, but eminently depressing in reality, viz., “JU 
be all right at night !” The scenery—at least one scene— 
is set, and much applauded. 

“‘The piece is bound to go, sir,” says Mr. Tigers, the 
decorator ; “look at the quality of them curtains !” 

As for Sowerby, he paralyses Mr. Jinks (who again asks 
his ‘‘ candid opinion") by the following gloomy remark: 

‘Well! I should get the burlesque in hand at once!” 


(To be continued.) 


—— <> _ 


REVIEWS. 


Creation and Eternity; a Poem. 
Blanchard & Sons. 

This poem, which professes to be “illustrative of the 

Wonders of Creation, Man's Immortality, and the Divine 

Love in Man’s Redemption,” is of a truly religious 


By “ Excersior.” 
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character. It is written in blank verse of eight syllables, | are faults to which all young writers are liable, and which 
and contains many invocations which are replete with | may be overcome; and they are as nothing in our eyes to 
fervour and devotion. The following may be taken as a | the vulgarity and slang that emanate from some of the 


The Illustvated Review. 














typical passage of the work: 


“O loving Jesus! Saviour ours! 
O blessed Christ! anointed king! 
On whom God’s Holy Spirit poured 
its living unction from above, 
Thine outward man born of our race, 
Thine inner self from God alone, 
Who deigned'st our nature thus to take 
To save us from the mists of sin, 
Which grasser, darker, ever grew 
Since man primeval guilty fell 
From innocence and love of Thee, 
And hid from earth heaven's glorious view ; 
We glorify thy holy Name 
In that so low Thou did’st descend 
To wear our sensual clay debased— 
Because in all things like to us— 
Passed through the gloomy gates of death, 
Victorious o’er man’s deadly foes, 
Who stealthy seek by cunning arts 
His soul undying to destroy : 
Preached to the spirits held in chains, 
And prison-bound since days of Noah, 
Did’st rise from thence, all-conquering Lord, 
When moon had thrice encircled earth, 
And thence ascend to halls on high, 
Surrounded by a glorious throng, 
Thy human frame al! glorified, 
Made perfect as the Life Divine— 
A Mediator evermore, 
A way to heaven in-every age 
For all the weary souls of earth !” 


We confess that this quotation, though a complete 
paragraph in the text, is not a complete sentence ; but 
* Excelsior” rarely gives the whole of his period within 
the limits of apage. His book is beautifully printed on 
toned paper, with red edges, and has a grave but tasteful 
and original binding. It will be seen from our quotation— 
which we repeat is a real sample of the poetry, and in- 
cludes every characteristic of the author—that this grace- 
ful and handsome book is admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading. We have only to add that its appearance is as 
much in its favour as its contents, and it will make an 
excellent Christmas present, such as most ladies will give 
or receive with equal pleasure. 

Wrecked early in Life; a Novel. By HeatuHer. Town 
and Country Publishing Company. 


We are inclined to imagine that this little book is the 
maiden effort of a young author, in which case, whilst 
endeavouring to point out some of the most prominent 
faults, we shall bid the aspirant to literary honours be of 
good courage, for, with much to condemn, there is also 
apparent a substratum of merit, which, with study and 
care, may lead in time to success. 

Although we are no lovers of prolix stories, still in this 
instance we think the plot is hardly treated with justice in 
the pages now before us, for the end is jumped at in so 
hurried a manner that the characters disappear from the 
scene just as we are beginning to make their acquaintance. 
Neither do the characters themselves altogether please us. 
The hero, Hugh Maskelyne—who we presume to be the 
‘** wrecked one’’—had no earthly reason to become a misan- 
thropist because he had by accident rid the world of a 
villain; and the manner in which the heroine is turned 
out of doors by her stepfather—thus becoming “ another 
wrecked one”—is simply unnatural. These, however, 


| dramatis persone. To represent a lady of education and 
| Tefinement saying to her son, a clergyman to boot, when 
the latter proposes to correct the errors of a schoolzirl, 
| “ Better not try it on,” is too monstrous; and the simile at 
| page ro1 of the kiss and the oyster is both far-fetched and 
| disgusting. We trust, should the author again come before 
| us, that similar expressions may be carefully avoided. 
| 
Columbus ; a Histcrical Play. By Epwarp Rose. 
Effingham Wilson. 

Two things may be said with truth of this play, which 
it is seldom our good fortune to be able to utter con- 
scientiously of a new poetical work: it is worth buying and 
worth reading. It is free from the swagger and froth 
| which form the chief characteristics of the innumerable 
| tragedies which are published every season, and forgotten 
before their competitors appear. The language is in many 
parts really poetical in a high sense, and where it falls short 
of this it is at least interesting and agreeable. A pleasant 
tone unites the whole, and though a certain bluntness and 
directness in the delineation of character cause the reader 
to feel at times as if the author were making human nature 
up into pre-meditated bundies and throwing them at his 
| head, yet no one can go through this play without feeling 
| that the writer knows what the higher and more tender 
emotions of life really are, and had a right to claim our 
sympathy on the best and noblest ground. 

It is common to find in tragedies which are written for 
the sake of achieving a reputation, or of unveiling to the 
werld the unregarded depths of the self-crowned poets 
character, that while the evil personages speak with a 
good deal of energy and fecling, the heroes never seem 
quite natural except whem boasting of their own deeds 
and dreams, or withering an opponent. 

The reverse is the characteristic of the present play. 
Wherever good feelings and high aims are described or 
implied, the writing is life-like and delightful, but when 
pride, arrogance, hatred, or subtlety are to be impersonated 
the ring is not true, and a sense of artificiality and manu- 
facture destroys the illusion. The author looks forward 
to publishing a future edition containing much that has 
been removed from the present one to reduce it within the 
limits required by the exigencies of theatrical representa- 
tion. Before he does so we would entreat him to read the 
dramatic writings of Victor Hugo again, and to study the 
spirit of courtiers and proud persons, as it is embodied 
in the plays of Marion de Lorme and Hernani. Besides 
one defect in conception, we must complain of the 
oppressiveness of too many asides, but having done 
this, the only complaints that we have to make are 
over. The faults may be removed without endanger- 
ing the better parts of the play, and half a dozen phrases 
where the dialogue consists of too blunt an exchange of 
short speeches, and too frequent an appeal to the audience, 
are all that would need altering: to save the play from the 
danger in which it at present stands of raising a smile in 
places where the serious enjoyment which is to obtained 
from what immediately follows is sometimes marred. 

There are several passionate scenes between Columbus 
and his love, which rise in interest and beauty from the 
first moment when she finds him sleeping for weariness 
outside the Council room where it is being debated 











whether means shall be given him to start on his voyage— 
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to the last moment of all, when she dies in his arms, and 
he dies but a moment later. 

The play is full of admirable poetic passages, nearly 
equally good, and all expressed in well-formed dramatic 
blank verse, but we renounce quotation for once, for a 
short extract would fail to do justice. and space forbids the 
repetition of a whole dialogue. The play, however, may 
be easily obtained, and though it is well printed it has been 
published at so low a price that the reader rather than the 
author will profit by its sale. No one who takes an interest 
in the progress of new writing in the difficult department 
of poetic tragedy on historic subjects will have case for 
regret if this notice should induce him to obtain Mr. Rose’s 
play of **‘ Columbus ” for himself. 


SS 


THE THEATRES. 


QUEEN'S. 
Mrs. Seymour the new manager of this house seems deter- 
mined to carry out the idea of making it the leading home of 
melodrama which Mr. Clifton first started. The piece played on 
her opening night, Saturday, the 15th inst., was Mr. Charles 
Reade’s dramatic version of his well-known story The Wandering 
Heir, which though it contains no “‘ sensation” scenes, or realistic 
effects is a somewhat lengthy melodrama, the plot of which is 





generally known. We are, to tell the truth, a little afraid, being 


/ conscious of the gene views which Mr. Reade entertains as to 


the superiority of an author to his critics, to express any view at 
all unfavourable to the construction of the drama, but we would 
suggest some modification of the third act, which drags terribly, 
and 1s spun out by the introduction of much comparatively irre- 
levant matter. The first two acts are good and interesting, the 
third if shortened would be in no way inferior to its predecessors, 
and the episodes of the manslaughter and trial fill up the last 
effectively. The fault of the piece lies in its extreme diffuse- 
ness, and in the fact that one part is made so extremely promi- 
nent as to cast the others quite in the shade. But with all draw- 
backs there is a good deal both interesting and exciting in the 
play, and it may rank as one of the best of its class. 

The principal interest rests in the character of Philippa who 
is drawn with much skill, though at the same time with a little 
too much staginess and artifice, especially in the third act 
when she appears disguised as a boy, the character becoming 
somewhat monotonous. In the second act, however, Philippa is 
delightful, and there is a most charming naiveté and freshness 
about her, and the same may be said of her in the last act when 
she appears in the witness box to give the testimony which leads 
to the acquittal of her lover. But this one part is almost the only 
marked one throughout the play. We can feel but little interest 
in the wandering heir himself, who belongs to that mild class of 
persecuted hero which is common alike to drama and fiction, we 
have met too before with the canting slave-owner and the brutal 
overseer. The old Irish nurse Betty Purcell, is, however, effect- 
ively introduced if in many respects a purely stock character. 

The company which Mrs. Seymour has collected together con- 
tains one or two established favourites, and the names of a good 
many performers new to London. We do not know whether Mr. 
Reade in writing his story expressly designed the character of 
Philippa with a view to having the part subsequently represented 
on the stage by Mrs. John Wood, but the actress is exactly 
suited, and has almost her first opportunity of showing what her 
real capabilities are. She has hitherto been known chiefly as a 
burlesque actress, for her short term of management at the-St. 
James’ Theatre scarcely brought her prominently forward as a 
comédienne. Her performance in the second act of The Wandering 
Heir is in many respects wonderfully life-like, as it is, also, in the 
last acts. In the third act we did not like her so well, though pro- 
bably the extreme artificiality of the situation had a good deal to 
do with this. Mrs. Wood has, however, an occasional tendency 
to endeavour to make points rather than to work out her im- 
personations.as a consistent whole, and she is not insensible to 
the temptation of a little over-acting at particular junctures. But 








the performance is certainly marked by extreme cleverness, and 
whether Mr. Reade has exactly nveasured the powers of Mrs. 
John Wood, or the latter contrived to identify herself with the 
character of Philippa, the result is an impersonation life-like and 
effective. In Mr. Leathes who appears as James Annesley, the 
** Wandering Heir,” we have a young artist of great promise. 
He has a good stage presence, a singularly clear and resonant 
voice, and his acting is throughout judicious and intelligent. We 
have, however, to urge on Mr. Leathes, what we have had to urge 
on so many young actors, to avoid that tendency to overact and 
make points, which is the drawback of most of our players. At 
the risk of being tame, let him strive to be natural and increasing 
strength and intensity will come. 

The rest of the company with a few exceptions are of average 
melodramatic calibre. Mrs. Seymour herself plays the warm- 
hearted Irish nurse with due regard to brogue and dramatic effect, 
Mr. H. Vaughan, though a little stiff, played the small part of a 
country parson capitally, Mr. F. W. Irish contrives to make a 
most amusing character of a negro “Jip.”” Mr. Artaud as a 
canting Quaker planter, and Mr. Cowdery as a rough settler are 
also very good, while little Miss Maccabe, who plays James 
Annesley in the first act is a child actress of more than average 
skill. We cannot praise the Rowley of Mr. George Vincent, or 
the Richard Annesley of Mr. H. Ferrand, both of whom were far 
too loud and demonstrative, nor is the absurd exaggeration of Mr. 
Walmisley any assistance towards the “ recalling” of Silas 
Harway. 

We must compliment Mr. Ellis (whom we are glad to see in 
London again) on his band, and on his incidental music, but why 
does he introduce Philippa—the constant and devoted lover— 
with the old air which sings how— 

* Phillis is my only joy 
Faithless as the winds and seas.”’ 


Surely poor Philippa’s faithfulness deserves better celebration 
than this. 
COURT. 

Mr. W. S. Gilbert has certainly managed to obtain a reputation 
as a most versatile dramatist. He may claim to have originated 
three different species of modern comedy. He first set the 
example of fairy comedies, he has the doubtful credit of having 
been the first to bring living personages and political personality 
upon the stage, and he is now endeavouring to naturalise among 
us those extravagant and wildly farcical productions which so 
delight the audiences of the Palais Royal Theatre, the first 
specimen of which was introduced by Mr. Farnie in his popular 
version of Les deux noces de Boisjoli. 

A Wedding March the title of Mr. Gilbert's adaption of Un 
Chapeau de paille d’Italie, first produced on Saturday the 15th 
instant, is a piece which it is simply impossible to criticise in 
detail. The situations are of the most utterly absurd and tan- 
tastic description, and more Jike those of a pantomime than of 
a mere farce. The misadventures of the unfortunate individual 
who spends his wedding-day in endeavouring to obtain a very 
special kind of straw hat to replace one belonging to a young 
lady, which his horse has accidentally destroyed, and the extra- 
ordinary confusion into which he throws everybody and every- 
thing must be seen and laughed at, but defy all criticism, and to 
detail them at any length would be simply to spoil all enjoyment. 
Nothing can be more amusing than the scene at the house of the 
great lady where the would-be bridegroom is taken for a great 
tenor singer and forced to display his powers, being rewarded by 
the gift of his hostess’ slipper, while the wedding party is in the 
other room eagerly discussing the luncheon which has been pro- 
vided by the giver of the concert for her guests, but which is 
mistaken for the wedding breakfast. The piece is even more 
utterly absurd than a farce usually is, and the fun is kept up from 
beginning to end. The characters throughout are most out- 
rageously grotesque and wild, and the acting is of course of a 
somewhat exaggerated kind, the hero Mr. Woodpecker Tapping 
being very well played by Mr. Edgar Bruce, who seems better 
suited than as the sententious if honest working man of On 
Strike. We have not space to enumerate the other actors who, 
however, play with genuine if excessive humour. The piece is 
received with every manifestation of delight. 
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HOLBORN. 


La Foie de la Maison is, under its English name of A Litile 
Treasure, so well known that no description of the plot is neces- 
sary. Cecile, the daughter, who succeeds in reconciling her 
parents, is played at the Holborn by Madlle. Dolly, a clever young 
actress with much simplicity and feeling, and the hero of the 
piece, Hector Durosnel, the French counterpart of Captain 
Maydenblush, is rendered admirably by M. Didier. The other 
characters are supported by the other well-trained members of 
the company, who act together with that perfect accord and 
ensemble which is so notable in all their performances. 

Les Curieuses, a short comedy which serves as the opening 
piece, is of somewhat doubtful propriety. A rich countess in 
search of apartments is by mistake shown those belonging to a 
lady of the demi-monde. Being desirous of gaining a little experi- 
ence as to the class of visitors likely to make their appearance, 
she determines to rest there while her servant goes to look for 
other accommodation. Her adventures are of a very pleasant 
nature. A banker appears who, not knowing who she is, tells 
her in the course of conversation that he is going to dine with 
her husband in the following week, and of course the Countess 
becomes afraid lest her little escapade should be known. Then 
a fast young Viscount appears who insists upon introducing her 
to a real sister of the demi-monde, one Bébé Batapouf, and the 
unhappy lady is at her wits end to keep up her supposed cha- 
racter. Then a noise is heard and several visitors are distinguished 
coming up stairs. ‘ Bébé,” who it now appears is a young lady of 
perfect propriety, but like the Countess anxious to see life, be- 
comes as alarmed as the other, till at last their male companions 
explain that it has only been a hoax, and the two curious ladies 
get off with a good fright. The piece is well acted by Madame 
Wilhem, as the too curious Countess, Mdlle. Duplessy, as the 
supposed “ Bébé,” M. Bilhaut, as the Viscount, and M. Merville, 
as the old Banker. The last named is a very good low co- 
median. 


The perennial Peep o’ Day has succeeded the still more peren- 
nial Green Bushes at the Adelphi. The cast is very much the same 
as when the piece was given by Mr. Chatterton at Drury Lane, 
Miss Edith Stuart resuming the part of the heroine, and Mr. 
Falconer, of course, playing Barney O’Toole. The pugnacious 
priest Father O’Cleary is represented by Mr. F. Dewar, who is 
not altogether at home in the part, though so clever an actor 
can, of course, scarcely fail in anything he undertakes. 

The Lyric Hall, Portland Place, opened for the season on 
Monday evening, under the management of Mr. J. M. Morris, 
with an entirely new entertainment of “ Music, Mirth, and 
Mystery,” the principal features of which were the performance of 
Herr Schalkenbach’s truly wonderful invention, “ The Orchestre 
Militaire,” which, by the aid of electricity, imitates exactly 
upwards of one hundred different sounds including those of musical 
instruments, birds, storms, and pistols. A supposed thunderstorm 
with rain, wind, Holiam harp, and church chimes, as accompany- 
ments was loudly applauded. The present instrument is the 
third the inventor has produced, and infinitely surpasses the one 
he had at the Egyptian Hall about three years ago. Another 
feature in the programme was an almost similar performance to 
that of the Fakir of Oolu, who must look to his laurels. When 
to the above there is added ballad singing, vocal and instrumental 
duetts, violinists, the “Sack and Box Trick,” a wonderful cabinet 
in which substantial beings disappear as if by enchantment and 
reappear almost in the same breath, the so-called spirit-table, 
the wonders of which seemed to us fully explained, a buffo 
singer, scientific illusions, and a variety of other mysteries, we 
have said enough to prove that Mr. Morris has not opened the 
Hall in any niggard spirit, and that the elegant little place will 
well deserve patronage during the winter months. 

The Overland Route, one of the best of Mr. Tom Taylor's 
original comedies, is being played for a short time at the Hay- 
market previous to the production of a comedy, Queen Mab, by a 
new author. 

Mr. Albery’s new play will be brought out at the Royalty on 
Saturday. On the same night The Belle’s Stratagem will be 





revived at the Strand; and on Monday Mr. Mortimer’s School for 
Intrigue, a free version of Le Mariage de Figaro will be produced 
at the Olympic. 

A change is to take place in the management of the Court 
Theatre. The direction is to be transferred to the hands of Mr, 
C. H. Brown the well known acting manager of the Vaudeville, 

It is almost superfluous to state that a parody on the Wander. 
ing Heir is to be shortly produced. The title will be the Blunder. 
ing Heir. This is less far-fetched than the title of Mr. Burnand’s 
parody on Lord Lytton’s Rightful Heir, which was termed in 
allusion to the flowing Kiwks of Mr. Bandmann, The Frightful 
Heir. 

The new burlesque at the Alhambra by Mr. H. J. Byron is to 
be on the rather worn subject‘of Don Fuan. The active rehear. 
sals commence next Monday. 

Miss Wallis will play Juliet on the occasion of her benefit on 
Wednesday next (December the 3rd) to the somewhat mature 
Romeo of Mr. Henry Sinclair. 

MM. Valnay and Pitron intend to give a series of morning 
performances for the express benefit of ‘schools and families 
residing in the suburbs,” who will we hope be much edified by 
Les Curieuses and Les Sceptiques when these “‘ charming comedies” 
come to be played. The idea is a good one, and will doubtless 
result in much profit to all concerned. The series will commence 
on Saturday when Les doigts de feé will be performed. 

Madame Ristori has finally taken her leave of the English 
stage, Manchester having the honour of seeing the last of her. 
Her farewell took place on Tuesday last, when she appeared in 
Lucrezia Borgia and the sleepwalking scene of Macbeth. We can 
but regret that Madame Ristori met with so little appreciation 
in London, and that we had not one final performance of Medea, 
a part which is now, we suppose, definitely resigned to Miss 
Bateman. 


THE WEEK. 





Covent GARDEN.—8. Promenade Concerts. 


Drury Lane.—6.45. Antony and Cleopatra. Farce. Ballet. 
HayMARKET.—7. Overland Route. Farces. 

ADELPHI.—7. Peep o’Day. Farce. 

Lyceum.—7. Richelieu. Farces. 

Princess’—7. Griselda. Farces. 

Galety.—7. Farnie’s Madame Angot. Farce. Operetta. 
QuEEN’s.—7. Wandering Heir. Farce. 

Otympic.—7. Sour Grapes. Richelieu Re-dressed. 
StTrRanp.—7. Old Soldiers. Nemesis. Farce. 

PRINCE OF WALES.—7.30. School. Farce. 

Giospe.—7. Arkwright’s Wife. Still Waters Run Deep. 
VAUDEVILLE.—7. Road to Ruin. Farce. Burlesque. 

Opera Comique.—7. Little Tom Tug. Miriam’s Crime. Farce. 
Court.—7. Alone. Wedding March. Farce. 

CuarinG Cross.—7. Our Pet. Last of the Legends. Farce. 
Ho.tporn.—8. French Plays. Varied Programme. 
ALHAMBRA.—7.15. La Belle Héléne. Grand Ballet. Farce. 


ALEXANDRA.—7. Operatic performances and light drama. 
PHILHARMONIC.—7.30. Byron’s Madame Angot. Farce. 
RoyaLty.—Honeymoon. Realms of Joy. 


+ 


PARIS THEATRICALS. 





After the excitement of seeing no less than three new pieces of 
importance produced in one week, Paris is now settling down, 
and able to concentrate her attention on political matters. Many 
of the theatres, indeed, are closed for rehearsals of new pieces. 

The Renaissance is preparing for the production of La 
Folie Parfumeuse of Offenbach, the Chatelet is continuing to play 
the Camorra merely asa stop-gap till the anticipated revival of 
Les Pilules du Diable, and the Théatre Lyrique has been obliged 
to close its doors, fortunately for only a very short time. The 
career of the last-named theatre has been remarkable for the ill 
success which has almost invariably attended its performances. 
Its situation is by no means in its favour. It is built under- 
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ground, and its decorations are of a somewhat gloomy kind. It 
was originally designed for a concert-room, and was opened for 
that purpose in 1867 by M. Pasdeloup. Theconcerts not proving 
over-successful it was converted into a theatre, and afforded a 
temporary home to the artistes of the Bouffes-Parisiens, who 
performed, amongst other operas, M. Lecocq’s early work, Fleur 
de Thé. The speculation, however, failed, and a new impressario 
converted the theatre into a house for grand operas translated 
from the Italian, such as J Masnadieri and others. Among the 
singers during this season was Madame Marimon, who appeared 
recently with success at Her Majesty’s Opera. On the restora- 
tion of peace, L’Athénée became a home of comic opera, and 
took up the répertoire of the Théatre Lyrique, but its ill-luck 
hung persistently over it. The English dramatic company who 
appeared there brought it no better fortune, and the collapse of 
their classic performances is fresh in the’ minds of our readers. 
The theatre was, however, opened again on Sunday night with 
Le Bijou Perdu, and it is to be hoped that its luck may turn at 
last, as at present, with the two principal national opera houses 
closed, musical Paris is ina bad way. Nothing is yet definitely 
settled about the Grand Opera. There is some talk of its removal 
to the Odéon, and the performances being confined to the slighter 
works of the répertoire. The Odéon is, however, one of the most 
inaccessible theatres in Paris, on the wrong side of the river, and 
away from the great thoroughfares, and is besides considered the 
special house for the production of the works of young authors. 
At present, nothing is definitely settled. 

An amusing and brightly written little comedy by M. Cottinet, 


entitled Le Doctor Bourguibus has been produced at the Odéon. | 


who appeared in London at Covent Garden in 1859, and has been 
for some time leading tenor at the San Carlo Theatre of 
Naples. His voice though not very powerful is of fair quality 
and true in intonation, and his style of singing is good. Signor 


| Serazzi who has lately been singing with Mr. Mapleson’s troupe 


in Dublin is also engaged. 

An unpleasant little quarrel is going on about Oucle Sam. Poor 
M. Sardou is not only accused of having studied American man- 
ners from comic literature and American costumes from carica- 
tures, but he is also suspected of having been so much demoralised 
by his Transatlantic studies as to have annexed a great part of his 
play from M. Assolant’s Dieu Dollar. The battle is still raging 
on the latter charge. 

Another version of the legend of the Roi d’Yvetot is in prepara- 
tion. This is to be produced at the Chatelet, and the character 
of the Queen of Yvetot is to be created by the notorious Terésa. 

Alexander Dumas’ Monsieur Fules is to be produced this week 
at the Gymnase. 

M. Gondinet’s Libres was produced on Saturday. The scenery 
is among the most beautiful that has been put on the Parisian 
stage, and has been painted from sketches made expressly in 
Greece. The piece itself is of a common melodramatic type, and 
comprises plenty of combats, native dances, Greek songs, and 
— incidents. M. Gondinet usually contrives to produce 

is pieces in the times of a political crisis. Gavaut Minard et 


| Cie was brought out on the day of the funeral of Victor Noir, Le 
| Roi l'a Dit was first acted on the 24th of May the day of the 


Dr. Bourguibus is one of the modern schoo! of 1 meg who | 


look upon crime as a disease, and criminals as un 


ortunate mem- | 


bers of society who have by ill-luck, rather than moral depravity | 


misapplied their talents. His great ambition is to prove the 
success of his theory, and for this purpose he succeeds in pro- 
curing the body of a criminal, one Spalatre, who has been hung 
for the trifling indiscretion of having committed five murders, 
proposing first to restore life, and then by the aid of judicious 
medical treatment to convert his patient into a respectable and 
virtuous character. The body is brought, the remedies are applied 
and the doctor and his niece Clinon sit by with violin and lute 
—awaking the reviving man with sweet sounds, which induce in 
him a delightful dream of highway robbery. To complete his 
cure Dr. Bourguibus proposes to marry Clinon to Spalatre. Clinon, 
however, has a lover Anicel, who strongly objects to the pro- 
posed arrangement, and adopts a summary mode of treatment. 
Disguised as the town executioner he presents himself before 
the doctor aud demands the body of his rival with the view of 
hanging him over again. 


While Dr. Bourguibus is indignantly | 


downfall of M. Thiers, when the boulevards were almost impass- 
able, and his last piece, Libres, had a narrow escape of appearing 
at a similarly stirring time. 

Among the pieces performed during the past week have been 
“L’Etourdi,” “ L’honneur et l’Argent,” “Le Chandelier,” and 
** Mademoiselle de la Seigliére,” at the Frangais; ‘“ L’Ambassa- 
drice,” ** Richard Coeur du Lion,” “ La Fiile du Regiment,” * Le 
Pré aux Clercs,” and “ Galathée,” at the Opéra Comique; “ Le 
Vie de Bohéme” at the Odéon; and “Une Femme qui bégaie,” 


| a new piece by M. Gondinet, “ Le Chef de Division,” and “ Faut 


du Prestige,” at the Palais Royal. “ Jeanne d’Arc” is running 
with increasing receipts. ‘ La Quenouille de Verre” is drawing 
such houses that the composer has presented two gold spindles 
(warranted not to break) to Mesdames Judic and Peschard. 


| “Oncle Sam” is still being played at the Vaudeville, and at the 


“protesting against this demand, news comes that Spalatre has | 


cleared the house of all valuables and decamped, using the doc- 
tor’s own mule to carry them off on. The doctor, in a passion, is 
ready to give his daughter even to the supposed executioner for 
the sake of revenge, and as soon as he has finally granted his 
consent, Anicel discloses himself and confesses his ruse. The 
piece is thoroughly successful. 


La Falaise de Penmarck, a new five act drama by M. Crisafulli, | 


produced at the Ambigu Comique is ghastly even beyond the 
average of pieces at this house, and the plot cannot very well be 
detailed. ‘The third act is very dramatic and powerful, and con- 
tains one startling scene in which a wife recognises her betrayer 
in her husband’s brother, who has been summoned expressly to 
endeavour to persuade her to mention the name which she has 
hitherto not known, but the first two acts were weak, and the 
last simply a sensation scene. 

La Péve de la Débutante from which The First Night was adapted 
and which has been frequently played in London is now being 
given at the Gymnase. 

At the Théatre Italien Mdlle. Krauss has been appearing in 
Norma. 
singer's greatest parts, though she had never before appeared in 
it at Paris, and Mdlle. Krauss produced of course a strong im- 
pression, especially in “ Casta Diva” and in the famous impreca- 
tion on her treacherous lover. The part of Pollio introduced a 
new tenor, Signor Debassini, who though very deficient as an 
actor shows more promise as a singer than any of M. Strakosch’s 
Previous importations. He is the son of the well-known baritone 


The character of the Druid priestess is one of the | 


Variétés “ La Vie Parisienne” still attracts. Till notice to the 


| contrary is definitely given, it may be of course assumed that no 


change has been made in the programme of the Folies 
Dramatiques. 


—__—__——_——__—_—_ 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


The progamme at the Alexandra Theatre has lately been 
modified by the substitution of The Illustrious Stranger, in which 
Mr. Danvers, of Royalty fame, supports the part of Benjamin 
Bowbell, the farce 'Twas I, and an operatta, words by Reece, music 
by Thorpe Pede, for The Magic Pearl. Marguerite still remains on 
the bills. The new operatta has some pretty and fluently written, 
if not very original music, and answers its purpose efficiently, 
introducing Mr. Turner and Miss Gertrude Ashton in new parts. 
These two singers deserve very high praise, the lady especially, 
who has a voice of much freshness and sings both with skill and 
refinement. At present the fault that we have to find with the 
entertainment is that it is too scrappy. Moreover, the rapid 
manner in which the airs and choruses follow one upon the 
other cannot but be extremely detrimental to young voices, which 
ought not to be subjected to such wear and tear. We hope soon 
to see, not a succession of farces and operettas, but a genuine 
opera, unconventional in form and unconventional in treatment, 
produced at this pretty and well constructed house, which might 
with some energy and tact be made the home and nursery of 
native dramatic music. 

Gounod’s Morning Service in C will be performed at St. Paul's 
Cathedral on the 30th instant. The Te Deum was composed for 
the Prince of Wales’ restoration to health, and was sung for the 
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first time at the Albert Hall at the first great Choral Concert, of 
which Monsieur Gounod was then Director. 

An amusing biographical sketch with a portrait en caricature 
has appeared in the Paris Trombinoscope by Touchatout of Mr. 
Gounod. 

Madame Artdt, the well-known singer, is seriously ill, and her 
engagement at the Strasbourg Theatre for the winter season has 
been cancelled in consequence. 


The Meistersinger of Wagner is now being actively rehearsed 
at the Berlin Opera. ® 

The Germans sometimes study conciseness in their nomen- 
clature. A well-known work is to be performed at the “ Freidrich 
Wilhelm Theater” of Berlin, under the short title of ‘‘ Mamsell 
Angot.” 

After all we do manage some things better in England. Our 
music-sellers certainly do contrive to get a more or less honest 
livelihood out of the sale of opera tickets at enhanced prices, but 
they are as yet a little more reasonable than their brethren at 
Moscow, who have been obtaining eight pounds for a stall and 
forty pounds for a box on the occasion of Madame Patti's per- 
formances. If some of our librarians would only emigrate to 
Moscow, they might leave their country both for their country’s 
good and their own. They might make a good thing out of the 
Muscovites, and we might have a chance of getting seats in 
London at a reasonable rate. Madame Patti’s benefit was fixed 
for the 18th inst., when she was to appear in Dinorah and Faust. 

We were unable to be present at the performance of Sir J. 
Benedict’s new symphony at the Crystal Palace on Saturday. 
But the two movements which we heard at the Norwich Festival 
of last year impressed us very favourably, especially the scherzo, 
which was deliciously quaint. We hope this work will be given 
in London, as an afternoon, concert at Sydenham is not always 
the most favourable occasion for hearing so important a work. 


At the Albert Hall performance of the Israel in Egypt on 
Thursday, the duet, ‘‘ The Lord is a man of war,” will be given 
by 500 voices, an innovation which, however successful it may 
be, seems wholly unnecessary. 

The Civil Service Musical Society’s next concert will take place 
on the 16th of December. 


Mr. Walter Bache’s concert on Thursday will be more advanced 
than Mr. Dannreuther’s, and the programme will include the 
finale to Wagner’s Tristan, including the death-song of Isolde, 
and Liszt’s symphony, Tasso. The band will be conducted by 
Dr. Hans von Biilow. 


Marchetti, the author of Ruy Blas, has just completed a new 
opera, Gustavo Wasa, which will be produced at Milan. 

Signor Ciro Pinsuti has composed an opera on the subject of 
the Merchant of Venice, which has just been produced at Bologna 
with much success. M. Castelmary, who sang for a short time 
at Drury Lane last season as Mephistopheles and Lothario, 
— the part of Shylock. 

he receipts of Feanne d’Arc last Sunday amounted to-no less 
than 8,300 francs. 


a 


NEW MUSIC. 


“Only a Violet,” by F. H. Cowen, with a rather puzzling 
accompaniment, has an expressive melody, and is cleverly written, 
both as regards vocal and instrumental parts. 

“Bride Bells,” by J. L. Roeckel, is a clever and dramatic 
ballad, admirably written for the voice, and with a brilliant accom- 
paniment. 

““One Happy Year Ago,” by A. S. Gatty, is a perfect gem, well 

. written for the voice, and containing an expressive and well-har- 
monised melody. A song which every drawing-room tenor should 
study and sing. 

We cannot praise “ Letty’s Dower,” by “ Henriette,” which is 
a setting of some utterly inane verses in a spirit of congenial 
twaddle by a writer who has apparently only just begun the study 
of music; nor do we think that Mr. W. F. Taylor has succeeded 





in giving a successful musical sketch of “A Village Church,” 
during a somewhat novel style of service, though his “ sketch ” is 


very easy. 
All the above pieces are published by Messrs. Boosey. 
Ee ees 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 





Within an easy distance of the Temple, the public offices, and 
all the chief places of amusement, the Temple Club promises to 
be one of the most convenient institutions of the kind. Judging 
from the auspices under which it has been founded, its success 
is already assured, and it certainly offers unusual advantages 
to members. It would be impossible to find a more suitable 
building, or one standing in a more central situation. The 
club will be free both of the political and the religious diffi- 
culty, being available alike for clergymen, naval and military 
officers, members of the civil service, and in short, all the “ club- 
able” people in town andcountry. The salle a manger will be itself 
one of the sights of London, and its tariff one of its curiosities, in con- 
sequence of its moderate figures. The subscription, five guineas 
entrance and four guineas annual, with half-terms for country 
subscribers, can hardly be looked upon as more than nominal, 
when we recollect that the club will offer splendid and spacious 
apartments, including reading, writing, smoking, and chess 
rooms, first-rate billiard-tables, and a smoking-room furnished in 
the most luxurious style. The names on the committee forma 
guarantee for the high and select tharacter of the club, which, 
we understand, will be ready for opening on Dec. 1 next. We 
must not forget to mention that a limited number of the earliest 
members will avoid the payment of the entrance fee. 

Among novelties for the Christmas Season, we must call 
attention to a very pretty convertible bouquet-holder, which will 
shortly be brought out by Lionel Pyke and Co., of Ely Place, 
Hatton Garden, as it does away with the only difficulty which 
the fair sex ever found inthe acceptation of a beautiful bouquet 
when going to the Opera or ball-room, viz., that it could never 
be laid aside without endangering the safety of the delicate 
exotics. The new holder, however, does away with all this, by 
making an elegant tripod stand and vase, when the flowers are 
set down. The workmanship is very chaste and highly finished, 
and the holders are sure to be greatly appreciated as a Christmas 
or New Year’s Gift by all the ladies both young and but stop, 
the ladies are always young. 

Talking of pretty presents, why do not the Proprietors of the 
London Fournal bring out in a volume for the drawing-room some 
of Sir John Gilbert’s cuts, illustrative of the sensational storiés 
at one time running in that periodical? Better things than these 
dashing sketches engraved by Gorway, the artist never did. 

We have before us several numbers of the Australasian Sketcher. 
It is not unlike the Graphic in form, and shews much enterprise, 
many of the wood engravings being capital. It is sixpence in 
price. 

We have before us some numbers of the Entr'acte, a penny 
theatrical organ. Its chief feature is a large caricature portrait 
very roughly executed. This paper, however, has been in exist- 
ence some time. 

Funius is extinct, and The Torch has taken its place. 
soon will that be extinct too ? 

The Weekly Echo has not 
remains to be seen what the 
title by-the-bye—will effect. 

The National has closed its doors, and we understand that the 
Surrey Gardens is to be let on building leases. Mr. Strange has 
been very unlucky of late, but so shrewd and enterprising 4 
caterer will win success again ere long we are quite sure. 

A curious case recently occupied the attention of the Calcutta 
magistrates. A Jewess summoned her husband, from whom she 
had been divorced, for assault, by throwing a bottle of ink over 
her whilst on her way to synagogue. According to Jewish law, 
she said “it was an act of defilement.” The defendant was 
mulcted in a small penalty and bound over to keep the peace. 

A company has been formed in France to utilise the power of 
the ocean tides on the coast by proper machinery. ‘The first 
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experiment is to be made at St. Malo, where the tide rises nearly 
eighty feet, and overflows many square miles of flats. 

Mr. Bradlaugh’s success in America is by no means of the 
triumphant kind anticipated. To preach republicanism in the 
States is surely something like carrying coals to Newcastle. And 
then familiarity breeds contempt ; our Transatlantic cousins, even, 
have a hankering after titles and princes. 

The rapidity of pen, rather than rapidity of thought, by which 
our lady novelists are distinguished is proverbial. A few weeks 
ago ‘‘ Wild Weather,” by Lady Wood, was advertised, now we 
have *‘ Uphill” by the same author. Novels will have to be read 
by steam-power soon. 

The author of the “ Surgeon’s Secret,” too, is again in the 
field. Too soon we venture to think. 

We have good reason for believing that the Shakespearian 
4 —. at Drury Lane will result in a very heavy deficit 
indeed. 

We are sorry to hear that Paris a l’Eau forte, a most interesting 
publication, is not a success. The etchings it contained were 
full of grace and force. 

It may not be generally known that the recessional hymn which 
was sung at the recent festival of the London Church Choir Asso- 
ciation, under the name of “ Leoni,” and described as an ancient 
Jewish air, is no other than the Yigdol which is intoned in the 
synagogue every Sabbath. It was, doubtless, named after Leoni, 
the famous reader of the Great Synagogue, who afterwards trod | 





the stage of the Italian Opera, but who, according to Moore in 

his “ Life of Sheridan,” never sang at the Opera on Friday night. 
We hear rumours of a new Liberal organ about to be pub- 

lished in this country. A well-known artist will contribute. 


Jupson’s SiupLte Dyes.—These handy dyes should find a place in every household. 
Many little articles can be renovated without expense, trouble, or loss of time. The 
dyes are easily used, and are made in all colours. The shades are brilliant or soft 
according to the quantity of the dye employed. Of all chemists and oilmen, price 6d. 
per bottle.—Vide The Ladies, July 20th, 1872.—[Apvr.] 


“ REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE INDEED,” are the effects of Lamplough's Pyretic 
Saline. Specially refreshing and invigorating to the constitution, Preventing and 
curing small pox, fevers, and skin disease.—Sold by Chemists and the Maker, 113, 
Holborn Hill.—[Apvt.]} 








Our next number will contain a Portrait with Memoir of 
Mr. H. J. BYRON. 
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‘¢7T’-EMPLE CLUB,” Arundel Street, Strand. Impor- 


tant and extensive premises in the above central position have been 
selected by the committee for the site of the “Temple Club,” an institution which 
will be novel of its kind, comprehensive in the class of its supporters, and organised 
to afford every comfort and the best accommodation to its members. This club will 
be strictly non-political, and will be composed of clergymen, officers in the army and 
navy, members of the civil service, professional and private gentlemen, who, untram- 
melled by party spirit, may enjoy a free and social exchange of ideas on subjects of 
art, literature, and science. 
ComMITTEE. 
| Dr. H. Mounsell. 

. P. Pennefather, Esq. 

apt. W. F. Richards. 
W. Digby Seymour, Esq., Q.C., LL.D., 

Recorder of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Sir Robert Stanford. 
The Rev. Chancellor Tisdall, D.D. 


Major G. A. Barbor. 
Major F. Bathurst Cooper. , | 
Lieut.-Col. E. S. Daniell. | 
Admiral J. A. Duntze. 
Major-Gen. R. C. Hamilton, R.E. 
Gen. es James Macpherson, K.C.B. 
Sir Frederick Perkins, ex-Sheriff of 
London. 
Entrance Fee Five Guineas. 

A limited number of members will be admitted without entrance fee at an annual 
subscription of four guineas for town, two guineas for members whose residences are 
within twenty miles from Charing Cross, and one guinea for officers on foreign 
service. The Club being proprietary, its members incur no liability beyond their 
annual subscriptions. : 

Applications for membership to be made, personally or by letter, to Major the Hon. 
Jonn CoLsorne, at the Club. 





Third (People's) Edition, price 1s. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
ESSAYS by the late M. F. Bastiat. 


“ The writer shows a keen insight into the much-vexed problems of Political Econ- 
omy, and often solves them with singular skill.”"—The Standard. : ’ 

“This cheap little volume contains translations of five trenchant and witty articles 
and pamphlets. Their republication in English is particularly opportune at the 
present time.”—The Examiner. : . nes ; : 

“A variety of interesting, economical, and theoretic political questions are dis- 
cussed in a forcible and telling way.”— Westminster Review. 

“ Very shrewd, amusing, and instructive."—Spectator. _ 

“M. Bastiat is very temperate, thoroughly logical, quite free from crotchets and 
easily comprehensible.” —I//ustrated Review. E 

“If ever the truths which it (‘Political Economy’) inculcates are to be brought 
home to the minds of the multitude, it must be by the clear exposition and felicitous 
illustrations of writers like Bastiat.”"—Peterborough Advertiser. 

“ Thoroughly sound and valuable set of Essays.”—Exeter Post. 

Loulee: PROVOST & Co., 36, Henrietta Street, W.C. 








Fust Published, 1s., post free 1s. 2d. 


THE ASHANTEES ; their Country, Climate, Wars, 
Government, Customs, Religion, and present position, with a Description of 
the Neighbouring Territories. With Map, Portraits of Sir G. Wolseley and Col. 
Harley, and other Illustrations. 


London: JAMES BLACKWOOD & Co., Lovell’s Court, Paternoster Row. 








WHELPTON'’S Vegetable Purifying Pills. 
During the last Forty Years have proved their value in 
thousands of cases in Diseases of the Head, Chest, Bowels, 
Liver, and Kidneys ; and in all Skin Complaints are one of 
d the best medicines known. G. WHeEtpton & Son, 3, Crane- 
ex (eegeremee i court, Fleet-street. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine 









Vendors. 





Free by post for 8, 14, or 33 stamps, in the United Kingdom, 


THE AGRA BANK (Limited). 


Established in 1833. Capital £1,000,000. 
Heap Orrice—Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, London. 


Branches in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong. 


(CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept at the Head Office on 


the terms customary with London bankers, and interest allowed when credit 

balance does not fall below £100. 

Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. :— 

At 5 per cent. per annum, subject to 12 month's notice of withdrawal. 

For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 

Bills issued at the current ieee of the day on any of the branches of the Bank 
free of extra charge, and approved bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and purchases effected in British and foreign securities, in East India stock 
and loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 

Interest drawn, and army, navy, and civil pay and pensions realised. 

Every other description of banking business and mone agenc , British and Indian, 
transacted. i. HOMSON, Chairman. 


‘THE MARINER'S COMPASS, a Game in Box, 2s. 6d. ; 
mounted on cloth, 3s. 6d., and with magnet, &c., 5s.—London: D. OGILVY, 93, 
Ladbroke Grove Road. Sold everywhere. By post, 2s. 8d. and 3s. 8d. 
‘THE SHAH on his TRAVELS, a Comic Game, with 
coloured portraits, 2s. 6d. The Cabinet Council, a comic game, with coloured 
portraits of the Ministers, 1s. 6d.; in box, 2s. 6d.—London : D. OGILVY, 93, Ladbroke 
Grove Road. By post, 1s. 8d. and 2s. 8d. ‘‘ The games of the season.” 


GILVY’S GAMES.--ARITHMETICAL DOMINOES. 


— An amusing game, and excellent method of familiarising the ‘four rules.’” 
Alphabetical Dominoes and Geographical Dominoes on a similar plan, in boxes, 1s. 6d. 
each.—London : 93, Ladbroke Grove Road. Sold everywhere. By post, 1s. 8d. 











NE SHILLING GAMES.—* Laughter made Easy,” 
“Fireside Fun,” “ Victoria,” “On the Cards,” “ Bee and Rutterfly,” “Old 
Soldier,” “ Bugle Horn,” “ Golden Egg,” “ Geographical Charades,” “ Biographical 
Charades.” London: D. OGILVY, 93, Ladbroke Grove Road. Sold everywhere. 
By post, 1s. 2d. 





ROUGE ET NOIR—Proverbs, French and English, in 





Dominoes. An amusing game, and excellent practice for students in both 
languages. In box, 1s.6d. London: D. OGILVY, 93, Ladbroke Grove Road. By 
post, rs. 8d. 











New Novel, in One Volume, 6s.; by post, 5s. 6d. 
A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. By the Author of 
“ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal,” “ The Runaway,” &c. 
London: MARCUS WARD & Co., 67, Chandos Street, W.C. 





Now ready, cloth, 3s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 6d.; cheap edition, 1s. 


Cancer and External Tumours. Their successful Re- 
moval Without the Knife by the New Spécialité (Michel's Process), with illustra- 
tive cases. By H. Robinson, B.A., M.R.C.S. London, Longmans & Co., Paternoster-row. 











MILNER’S 


GALLERY OF GEOGRAPHY. 


A Pictorial and Descriptive Tour of the World. 


New Edition, brought down to the Present Time, and thoroughly Revised throughout. 
Profusely Illustrated. 


“Mriiner’s GALLERY oF Gecorapny” has long been foremost 
in public favour. It requires no recommendation. Few books 
are better known or more widely appreciated. It seems that our 
task is ended when we announce it as a new cdition,‘ with large 
additions, thoroughly revised throughout, and the information 
brought down to 1872.’ All modern discoveries and speculations 
are fully explained. In all respects the work is well done; it is 
reliable; that is the first requisite. The style is agreeable, 
fraphic, and comprehensive. It is not overladen with heavy 
matter. The purpose of the accomplished writer was to pro- 


duce a work that should be read—read for pleasure as well as 
profit—and he has succeeded. Pleasant description, racy anec- 
dotes, apt quotations, relieve the more serious treatises, and it 
would be difficult to find volumes more agreeable cr more profit- 
able to the young. It seems to us that nothing is omitted which 
ought here to find a place. Certainly the extent of information 
is immense, and cannot but delight all who are interested in the 
subject-matter—that ‘all’ includes the millions who live upon 
earth anywhere.”—From the Art Journal. 


On.the ist of December, Part I., to be continued Monthly, in Parts, price One Shilling, and in 
To be Completed in Tuirty Parts. 


MOST USEFUL COMPANION VOLUME TO THE FAMILY BIBLE. 


THE PICTORIAL 
BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


Veekly Numbers, price Sixpence. 


A New EpIrroyx. 


With Biblical Maps and Eugravings. 
which is now added, 


Original Articles ; to 
An Introductory Sketch of Evangelical Theology, by the Rev. J. A. WYLIE, LL.D., 


Of the Free Church of Scotland, Author of the £100 Prize Essay on “‘ The Papacy,” 
“ Scenes from the Bibic,” “ Ruins of Bible Lands,” &c., &c. 


Besides a variety of general information, and statements re- 
specting the Antiquities of Ancient Nations, especially of Egypt, 
tending to promote the great purposes of the Work, this Pic- 
TORIAL Bip_e Dictionary contains :— 

I. A brief and popular Introduction to a knowledge of the 
Books of the Bible, in relation to their origin, preservation, 
contents, aim, and credibility ; embracing remarks on the forma- 
tion of the Canon, the Apocrypha, and Tradition, as well as the 
diffusion of the Scriptures in ancient and modern times. 

Il. A summary of the Geography and Natural History of the 
Holy Land, with a special reference to the narratives, opinions, 
and imagery of the sacred writers, given with a desire to aid the 
reader in forming an accurate and vivid conception of the scenes 
and localities of which they speak. 

111. Biographical notices of Scripture Characters, bearing in 
fulness some proportion to the position which they severally 
hold in the Bible, and drawn up with an approach to a con- 
secutive narrative, so as to form a series of brief memoirs. 

IV. Sketches from Ancient History, with an outline of the 
History of the “ Chosen People,” exhibiting the rise, progress, 
decline, and ruin of the nation and its institutions ; with obser- 











tevised throughout and Corrected. With numerous 


. 
vations on the Arts and Sciences in their connection with early 
stages of civilisation, and the mind, character, literature, and 
social condition of the Israelites. 

V. An outline of Biblical Antiquities, treating of the language, 
manners, usages, and institutions of the Hebrew race, in the 
several periods of its history down to the fall of Jerusalem, and 
all relations to neighbouring and kindred stocks. 

VI. An exhibition of opinions set forth or implied in the 
Bible, accompanied by observations as to their source and per- 
manent validity ; comprising principles and rules to assist the 
student in comprehending and expounding the contents of the 
Scriptures. 

VII. Disquisitions and remarks of an explanatory and apolo- 
getic nature, showing the grounds on which repose the religions 
of Moses and the Lord Jesus Christ, and designed to illustrate 
how solid is the historical basis of the Gospel, and its claim to 
be accounted a Divine Revelation. 

VIII. A general view of Christian Truth, chiefly as conveyed 
in the life, teachings, death, and ascension of the Saviour of the 

orld. 





“ Mr. M‘Phun has deserved well of his country for his many issues of cheap and excellent religious books, and we notice this 
about him with great pleasure, that he aims so constantly at promoting the great cause of family religion. We are acquainted with 
various households in which it is probable there would cot have been, but for him, a Family Bible; and it is quite in consistency 


with his general scheme that he should provide a work such as we have noted above. 


This appears to be a new edition of the book. 


It is well got up. It is profusely illustrated. And its value is greatly enhanced by being revised by Dr. Wylie, who has prefixed to 


it a remarkably clear, sound, and popular essay on theology. 
the attention of our readers."—F ree Church Recerd. 


We heartily commend the ‘Picrortat Hovsenotp Dictionary’ to 


Published by W. R. M‘PHUN & SON, Glasgow; afid 5, London House Yard, London. 





BIRKBECK BANK. Es- 


tablished 1851. 29 & 30, Southamp- 
ton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Four per cent. Interest allowed on De- 
posits. Current Accounts opened similar 
to the Joint Stock Banks, but without any 
Stipulation as to amount of balance to be 
kept by the customer. Cheque Books 
supplied. Purchases and Sales of British, 
Foreign and Colonial Bonds, Stochs, 
Shares, &c., effected. Advances made 
thereon. Office hours from 1o till 4, on 
Mondays from 10 till 9, and on Saturdays 
from 10 till 2 o'clock. A Pamphlet con- 
taining full particulars, may be obtained 
Gratis, or sent post free on application to 

Francis Ravenscrort, Manager. 





MUSIC HALF PRICE AND POST FREE. 
HE LARGEST AND MOST VARIED STOCK OF 
MUSIC, by all the principal Publishers. CRAMER and CO. undertake to for- 


ward by return of post (on receipt of remittance) all sheet music ordered from them, 
no matter by whom published, at half-price and post free. 


CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
(GRESHAM 


Realised Assets (1872)........+sseseeeeees £1,715,049 
Assurance Fund (1872 
Annual Income (1872) 438,219 

Proposal forms, &c., to be obtained on conestiion to the Society's Agents; or to 





LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
37, OLD JEWRY, LONDON. 


1,053,587 


ALLAN CURTIS, 
Actuary and Secretary. 








] yk. LYNN. EGYPTIAN 

HALL.—Every day, at 3 and 8 
o'clock. Carriages, at 5 and 10, Prices 
58., 38. 2s., and 1s. Is the Doctor a real 
medium, or a person of unheard-of abilj. 
ties in deceiving the senses ? 


D R. LYNN, displays a 

sleight of hand almost miracvlous 
completely deceiving the senses, deluding 
the judgment.—Times, May 25. ‘ 


WATKAT r ri 
D®: LYNN.—“ We have 
a man (Dr. Lynn) among us who 
can produce anything out of nothing; in 
fact, do anything which in reason or out 


of all reason is asked of him.”—Siandard, 
Sept. 9. 


YRIC HALL, Great 

“ Portland Street, Regent Circus, 
Oxford Street-—This new, elegant, and 
commodious Hall OPENED for the 
season. TWO EXHIBITIONS Daily, 
at 2and 8 o'clock. Doors open at1 and. 
Carriages at 4.15 and 10.15. Prices 
38., 2s., and 1s. Box-oflice, ro till 5. 


BERDEEN GRANITE 

MONUMENTS, from £5. Carriage 
free. Inscriptions, accurate and beau- 
tiful. Plans and prices from JOHN W. 
LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 
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THE USE OF 
GLENFIELD STARCH 
ALWAYS SECURES THE 
DELIGHT OF THE LAUNDRESS, THE 
ADMIRATION OF THE BEHOLDER, AND 

THE COMFORT OF THE WEARER. 


({,OODALL'S QUININE 


WINE. The best and most agree- 
able Tonic yet introduce For,the reliet 
of indigestion, general deb loss of 
appetite, it is invaluable. mended 
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PT Rece 
for its purity by the Food Journal, Arthur 
Hill Hassall, M.D., Wentworth L, Scott, 
Esq., F.C.S., F.A.S.L., F.R.S.S.A., &. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, and Chemists, 
in large bottles, at 1s. and 2s. each. 
Prepared by Goodall, Backhouse & Co., 

Leeds. 


7ORKSHIRE RELISH. 
The most delicious Sauce in the 
World to Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c. Sold 
by all Grocers and Oilmen, in bottles, 6d., 
Is., and 2s., each. 
Trade Mark—Willow Pattern Plate. 
Proprietors—Goodall, Backhouse & Co., 


Leeds. 
, . OD 

D UTCH FLOWER 
ROOTS.—DANIELS BROS. 40s. 
CASE contains Hyacinths, choice 
named and mixed; 400 Crocus in four 
colours; 48 Tulips double and single; 96 
Anemonies, choice double and single ; 45 
Ranunculi, 16 Jonquils, 16 double white 
sweet Narcissus, 200 Snowdrops, 24 Iris, 
24 Polyanthus Narcissus, 16 Scillas, 16 
Ixias. Half the above quantity 21s 
quarter ditto. rzs. 6d., with full cultura 
: Case and package included, 
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and carriage free on receipt of P.O.O.— 
Daniets Bros., Seed and Bulb Mer- 


chants, Exchange-street, Norwich. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
—VIGOROUS HEALTH. 
With'winter comes sore trials for the 
soundest, while the naturaily delicate and 
feeble find it too frequently a prolonged 
struggle against or under suffering. All 
diseases affecting the nervous system 
arise from impurities of the blood, irre- 
gularities of organic action or vitiated 
secretions. Holloway’s Pill are invalu- 
able for recovering all poisonous elements 
‘rom the body, and are famed for curing 
indigestion, flatulency and costiveness, 
well as palpitation, pain inthe side and 
other morbid feelings.. The neuralgia 
attendant on the nervous class of 
pases, soon yield fo these purily! 
pills, the sensation of anxiety daily dim- 
inishes undet their use, sound sicep Sup- 
ersedes nights of watching, and calm re- 
pose displaces hideous dreams. 
























